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The Individual Delinquent. By William Healy. Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1915. pp. XVI and 830. 

One of the great problems with which every society has to 
deal is the handling of those of its members who engage in what 
is termed anti-social conduct. Whether the number of such 
social delinquents is increasing or not, it is hard to say. It 
suffices that each year so regularly reveals new additions to this 
unfortunate element of society that the amount of such increase 
can be fairly accurately foretold in advance. 

The book of Professor Healy breaks away from the usual 
mode of approach to this problem. We have always had lots of 
theories. Heretofore the method of approach seems to have been 
to try to work from the general to the particular. There has 
been a sort of general theory that certain defects were responsible 
for social delinquency and remedies have been sought to be 
applied to individuals for the cure of these assumed defects. The 
present work takes up the problem scientifically. It represents 
the laboratory method of approach. A thorough investigation 
of each particular case precedes any suggestion of remedy. In 
other words, we have here the point of view of the physician who 
diagnoses and then prescribes. 

The book pretty clearly shows that, in most cases, adult 
criminals acquire their delinquency in childhood. The part which 
heredity, disease and environment play is clearly shown. The 
most effective methods of study and diagnosis are suggested. 
It is a book with which every one who has to deal with offenders 
should be familiar. It has a message for teachers, religious 
leaders and parents no less than for the judge, the court officer 
and the institutional authority. 

h. w. A. 



Legal Principles of Health Administration. By Henry Bixby 
Hemenway. Introduction by J. H. Wigmore, Dean of North- 
western University Law School. Published by T. H. Flood 
& Co., Chicago. 1914. pp. XXXVI and 859. 

The importance which attaches to the idea expressed by the 
term "Public Health" depends primarily, in any society, upon 
density of population. When people have to live in large 
numbers in a small space whatever affects the health of one 
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affects the health of all, that which is accurately termed the 
"Public Health." 

The book in hand is interesting as being a contribution of a 
legal character by a member of the medical profession. We are 
therefore not greatly surprised that the author seems to treat his 
subject in a somewhat rambling fashion. It is not objectionable 
but the reader wonders somewhat that there is so much space 
devoted in the book to topics that would hardly be expected to 
be found there. Much that we find in the book would be quite 
as well, if not more, in place in a book on constitutional law. 
Hence the title of the book is a trifling misleading. 

The work on the whole, however, is one of merit. The dis- 
cursive portions of the book which deal with constitutional law 
are, after all, probably necessary, as a background, to the com- 
pleteness of the work. The parts in which the author deals with 
"Public Health Powers and Limitations," "Vital Statistics," 
"Pure Foods and Drugs," "White Slave Traffic," "Purity of 
Interstate Waters," "Meat Inspection," "Sanitary Authority of 
the States," "Quarantine," "Water Supplies," "Drainage and Gar- 
bage Disposal," "Pure Food and Drug Regulation," "School 
Inspection," "Industrial Regulation," "Eugenics," and "Licenses" 
contain what we would expect to find. Herein lies the principal 
merit of the work. The treatment of the subject is untechnical 
and especially suited for the class of people to whom it will prove 
of most value, namely, those interested in public health and 
public health administrators. Such people are not often trained 
in the law and will find a great advantage in the author's untech- 
nical, if rather prolix, discussion of the elementary principles of 
law bearing upon the subject and an understanding of which is 
necessary to an adequate comprehension of the specific rules 
of law governing the administration of the public health. The 
author seems at his best in his clear discussions of the principles 
of preventive medicine. Indeed, one feels that he might well 
have given more space to the discussion of this phase of the 
subject. 

That author comes valiantly to the defense of the "uncer- 
tainties of the law." We would hardly expect this from a lay- 
man, but we doubt if any lawyer could make a better argument 
justifying the changes which our law undergoes through judicial 
decision. He also sounds a timely warning to the layman who, 
in his zeal, urges the passage of ill-considered laws which must 
be drawn by amateur sanitarians. We entirely concur in Pro- 
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fessor Wigmore's unhesitating recommendation of this work to 
the public and to judges and lawyers no less. 

h. w. A. 



United States Compiled Statutes. Compiled by John A. Mallory, 
assisted by members of the publishers' editorial staff. 1913. 
West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Volumes Five, 
pp. CIII and 5686. 

This is a complication of all the organic and statute law of 
the United States of a general and permanent character in force 
December 31, 1913. The purpose of the work is to make readily 
accessible the statute law now in force which has been made 
difficult of ascertainment because of subsequent repeal and 
various modifications of the original acts. The passage of a 
large mass of legislation on subjects many of which were not 
included under the title heads of the Revised Statutes, which 
were followed in the Compilation of 1901, made the Cumulative 
Supplement plan, which in turn followed it, inexpedient and a 
recompilation necessary. To accomplish their purpose the pub- 
lishers have brought to their aid every useful mechanical device. 
The work is of particular excellence in this respect. 

In Volume 1 are found the "Organic Laws of the United 
States," including the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, the Ordinance of 1787 for the Government 
of the Northwest Territory. The Constitution, with its Amend- 
ments, are reprinted from the Revised Statutes of 1878, with 
the accompanying historical and explanatory notes and Analyt- 
ical Index to the Constitution which appeared therein. To the 
Constitution are added the two amendments ratified in 1913, the 
16th, authorizing taxes on incomes, and the 17th, providing for 
election of Senators by the people of the several states. The 
remainder of this volume, as well as Volumes 2, 3 and 4, contain 
the statutes compiled and the notes thereto. Volume 5 contains 
the index and tables. 

The general arrangement of the Revised Statutes has been in 
the main preserved but a new series of section numbers has 
been made necessary because of the large amount of new matter 
and the many amendments and repeals which had to be dealt 
with. The Revised Statutes references are placed in parentheses 
opposite the section numbers herein where the section is still in 



